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Sor - Television’ and: Radio laterview: “After Two Years—a" 


: {Conversation With the. President,” 


WILLIAM H. LAWRENCE, American Broad. 


casing Company: [:.] As you look back 
upon your first 2 years in office, sir, has your 
experience in the office matched your ex- 
pectations? You had studied a good deal 
the power of the Presidency, the methods of 
its operations. How has this worked out 
as you saw it in advance? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I think in the first 
place the problems are more difficult than I 
had imagined they were. Secondly, there 
15 a limitation upon the ability of the United 
States. to solve these problems: We are in- 


“τον 


"- situation. + We: have beea tinable: tO ὁ Secure 


an implementation of the policy which we 


 bave- ‘supported. We arc involved in 3: good” 
‘many other areas. We: are trying to-see if - 
a solution can be fousd to the struggle be- 


tween Pakistan and India, with whom we 
want to maintain friendly relations. Yet 
they are unable to come to an agreement 


There is a limitation; in other words, upon ᾿ 


the power of the United States to bring about 


τ solutions. 


I think our people get awfully j impatient 
and maybe fatigued and tired, and saying 


: We have been carrying this burden for-17 


years; can we lay it down?” We can’t lay 
it down, and [ don’t see how we are going 
to lay it down in this century. 

So that I would say that the problems are 
more difficult than I had imagined them to 
be. The responsibilities placed on the 
United States are greater than I imagined 
them to be, and there are greater limitations 
upon our ability to bring about a favorable 


Ἢ result than I had imagined themtobe. And 


I think that is probably true of anyone who 
becomes President, because there is such a 
difference between those who advise or speak 
or legislate, and between the man who must 
select from the various alternatives proposed 
and say that this.shall be the policy of the 
United States. It is much easier to make 
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the speeches than it is to finally make the. 
judgments, because unfortunately your ad- 
visers are frequently divided. If you take 
the wrong course, and on occasion I have, 
the President bears the burden of the respon- 
sibility quite rightly. The advisers may 
Move on to new advice, 

{2.] Mr. Lawrence: Well, Mr. President, 
that brings up a point that has always inter- 
ested me. How does a President go about 
making a decision, like Cuba, for example? 

THE PRESIDENT. The most recent one was 
hammered out really on policy and decision 


: 1 over ἃ: period of § or 6 days... ‘During that... τι ΗΝ ἐμ 
_ period, the 15° people hore ‘of less βοὺ were. 7 


directly consulted frequently changed their 
view, because whatever action, we.took. had - 


so many disadvantages to it, and each action . ~ 
that we took raised the prospect that it might . - 


escalate with the Soviet Union into a nuclear 
war. Fincily, however, I think a general 
consensus developed, and certainly seemed 
after all alternatives were examined, that the 
course of action that we finally adopted was 


the right one. 


Now, when I talked to members of the | 
Congress, several of them suggested a differ- 


“ent alternative, when we confronted thém on 


that Monday with the evidence. My feeling 
is that if they had gone through the 5-day 
period we had gone through in locking at 
the various alternatives, the advantages and 


᾿ disadvantages of action, they probably would 


have come out the same way that we did. 
I think that we took the right one. If we 
had had to act on Wednesday in the first 24 
hours, i don’t think probably we would have 
chosen as prudently as we finally did, a quar- 
anune against the use of offensive weapons. 
In addition, that had much more power 
than we first thought it did, because I think 
the Soviet Union was very reluctant to have 
us stop ships whicu czrried with them a good 
deal of their highly secret and sensitive ma- 
terial. One of the reasons I think that the 
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Sovi et Union withdrew the IL-28's « was be- 
_cause we were Carrying on very intensive 
‘low-level photography. Now, no one would 
have guessed, probably, that that would have 
been such a harassment. Mr. Castro could 
not permit us to indefinitely continue wide- 
spread flights over his island at 200 feet every 
day, and yet he knew if he shot down one of 
our planes, that then it would bring back a 
much more serious reprisal on him. So it is 
very difficult to always make judgments here 
about what the effect will bé of our decisions 
on other countries. In this case, it seems to 
me that we did pick the right one; in Cuba of 
1961 we picked the wrong one. 


-(3-] George -.E. Herman, Columbia. ; 
ο Broadcasting System: I would like to ‘go ‘back: 


“to the question of die comsénsus and your 
relationship to the consensus, You have said 
and the. Constitution ‘says that the decision 
can be made-only by the President.” 

THE PRESiDENT. Well, you know that old 
story about Abraham Lincoln and the Cabi- 
net. He says, “Allin favor, say 'αγς, ἢ and 
the whole cabinet voted “aye,” and then, “Alf 
opposed, ‘no,’.” and Lincoln voted “no,” and 
he said, “The vote is no.” So that naturally 
the Constitution places the responsibility on 
the President. There was some disagreement 
with the course we finally adopted, but the 


course we finally adopted had the advantage 


of permitting other steps if this one was un- 
successful. In other words, we were starting 
in a sense ata minimum place. Then if that 
were unsuccessful, we could have gradually 
stepped it up until we had gone into a much 
more massive action, which might have be- 
come necessary if the first step had been 
unsuccessful. I would chink that the major- 
ity finally came to accept that, though at the 
beginning there was a much sharper division. 
And after all, this was very valuable, because 
the people who were involved had particular 
responsibilities of their own; Mr. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, who therefore had to 
advise me on the military capacity of the 
United States in that area, the Secretary of 
State, who had to advise on the attitude of the 
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OAS and NATO. So chai in my c, inion the 
majority came to acceptthe course we finally 
took.’ It made it much easier. ἴω the Cuba 
of 1961 the advice of those who were brought 
in on the executive branch was also unani- 
mous, and the advice was wrong. And I 
was responsible. So that finally it comes 
down that no matter how many advisers you 
have, frequently they are divided, and the 
President must finally choose. 

The other point is -omething that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said to me on January 19th. 
He said “There are no easy matters that will 
ever come to you as President. [ξ they are 
casy, they will be settled at a lower level.” 


So that the matters. that come. to.-you 5. | 
President’ are -always the difficult matters, “τὸ 


and ‘matters that carry with them large 
implications. So this contributes to some of 


-the burdens of the office of the’ Presidency, 


which other Presidents have commentéd on 

(4.] Sander Vanocurz, National Broad- 
casting Company: Mr. President, during the 
Cuban crisis, there was some problem that 
you are apparendy familiar with and bored 
with by now, about the possibility of a Presi- 
dent talking in very private and secret con- . 
versaulons with his advisérs, and that some- 
how leaking our. De you think that this 1s 


_ going to inhibit the free, frank flow of advice 


that every President has to have? 

THE pResipent. No, [ think ic is unfortu- 
nate there are that sort of conversations, but 
there are what—1300 reporters accredited to 
the White House alone? There are { sup- 
pose’100 or 150 peaple who are familiar with 
what goes on in the Security Council meet- 
ings in one way or another. You have che 
people who are actually there. Then you 
have got the others who are given instruc- 
tions as a result of the decisions there, and | 
suppose people do talk. And then as I said 
at the time of the Cuban disaster in April of 
τοῦτ that success has a hundred fathers and 
defeat is an orphan. [ suppose when some- 
thing goes well, there is mere tendency to 
talk at all levels, and frequently the reports 
are inaccurate. { would say the security ts 
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ficult task which we have not mastered yet, 
and I don’t think -he has. The offense has 
the advantage. 

Mr. Herman: You think he has mastered 
the art of hitting one bullet? 

_ THE PRESIDENT. Yes; so have we. 

[14.7] Mr. Lawrence: Mr. President, you 
spoke the other day of the dangers and dif- 
ficulties of slow communications between 
here and the Soviet Union, as it .exhibited 
itself during the Cuban crisis. I suppose 
this would be an even graver problem if your 
radar screen were to pick. up missiles or at 
least. what appeared to be missiles in any 
. substantial number? 
τος URE, PRESIDENT: Yes. 


coming toward: you, you’ could “have. your 
᾿ planes take off «πὰ Ὃς in the air. Then if 
it proved to be.a false‘alarm, then you could 
call them back. For missiles, you can’t do 
that, and ihe President might have to make 
a judgment-in a 15-minute period, and the 
information would be incomplete. You re- 
call that incident where the moon came up, 


and it appeared to be a whole variety of mis-. 


siles coming in. Of course, it was picked 


up several years ago.- I think that is over- . 


simplified. ἢ The fact of the. matter is that 
the United States could wait quite long be- 
‘cause we have missiles in hardened sites, 
and those missiles, even if there was 2 missile 
_ attack on the United States, those missiles 
could stull be fired and destroy the Soviet 
Union, and so could the Polaris submarine 
missiles. So that I don’t think there is a 
danger that we would fire based on incom- 
plete and ‘inaccurate information, because 
we were only given 5 or 6 minutes to make 
a judgment. I think the Polaris, alone 
permits us to wait to make sure that we are 
going to have sufficient in hand that he 
knows that we could destroy the Soviet 
Union. After all, that is the purpose of the 
deterrent. Once he fires his missiles, it is 
all over anyway, because we are going to 
have sufficient resources to fire back at him 
to destroy the Soviet Union. When that 


Well, ‘thee νοοῖ, _ 
᾿ of the’ arguments for the continuation of the | 
: airplane is that if you picked up missiles - 


day comes, and there is 2 massive exchange, 


. then that is the end, because you are talking 


about Western Europe, the Soviet Union, 
the United States, of 150 million fatalities in 
the first 18 hours. Now, you could go on, 
if everybody aimed at cities in order to have 
as many killed as possible in all these com- 
munities with all the weapons you could fire, 
you could kill, and then you might be hav- 
ing more fire. So that the nuclear age is a 
very dangerous period, and that is why I 
frequently read these speeches about how we 
must do. this and that. But I think they 
ought to just look at what we are talking 


: -bout, -: ee - 
Με, Lawrence? How’ urgent is 5 this need . 


for quicker communication between here 
and the Saviet Union? 


- THE PRESIDENT. It is desirable. Iti is. not— “τ 


if he fires his missiles at us, it is not going to 
do any good for us to have a telephone at the 
Kremlin—but I do think that—and ask him 
whether it is really truc. But! do think that 


__ it is better that we should be quicker than 


we now are. It took us some hours in the 
Cuban matter, and I think that communica- 
tion Is important. In addition to the com- 


munications with the Kremlin, we have very | 
“poor commiunications toa good deal of Laun 


America, and we don’t know what is going 


on-there very frequently. So we are trying’ - 
- to improve our communications all around 


the world, because that knowledge is so vital 


toan effective decision. 


{15.] Mr. Vanocur: Mr. President, have 
you noted since you have been in office that 
this terrible responsibility for the fate of man- 
kind has—notwithstanding the differences 
that divide you—-has drawn you and Mr. 
Khrushchev somewhat closer in this joint 
serse of responsibility? He seems to betray 
it, especially in his speech to the Supreme 
Soviet earlier. 

THE PRESIDENT. I think in that speech this 
week he showed his awareness of the nuclear 
age. But of course, the Cuban effort has 
made it more difficult for us to carry out any 
successful negotiations, because this was an 
effort to materially change the balance of 
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pletely. twisted. ‘view. of. the United States,... 
and that we don't comprehend them, that is 
what makes life in the sixties hazardous. 

[16.}] Mr. Herman: Your discussion of 
contact with the Soviet Union, of operating 
and acting with care, leads me irresistibly to 
the picture of Mr. Gromyko sitting right 
here, perhaps on this very couch ?7—— | 

THE PRESIDENT. Right here. 

Mr. Herman: Right there—just be- 
fore—— 

THE PRESIDENT. 
Vanocur. 

Mr. Vanocur: He is no friend of mine. 

Mr. Herman: But there was an occasion 
‘when you were-in contact, he spoke to ycu, 
he told you his very interesting version of 
- the absence ‘of all siissiles -ir Cuba,’ of the. 
absence of all ‘offensive imissiles in, Cuba. -- 
Now, you were in contact. What did you 
have to do? .Did you: have to -get.up-and 
‘grit your teeth and walk around the chair? 

THE PRESIDENT. No, I read to-him my... 
September statement, in which we said we 
would take action if they put missiles in. 
He did not respond. That is why I say, we 
are quite a-long way from being—Mr. 
Khrushchev and I are in the same boat in the 
sense of both having this nuclear capacity, 
and also both wanting to protect our societies. 
Where. we are not.on the same wave is that 
the Soviets expand their power and are de- 
termined to, and have demonstrated in Cuba 
their willingness to take great risks, which 
can only bring about a direct collision. 
sNow, I spent a whole day at Vienna > talk- 
ing about his speech he made on January 6,. 
1961, in which he said he ἃς going to sup- 
port wars of liberation, and I said this is the 
way for the United States and the Sovict 
Union to end up in direct confrontation, 
which is what happened in Cuba. You can’t 
have too many of those, because we are ποῖ 
sure on every occasion that the Soviet Union 
will withdraw as they did in the case of 


Right next to Mr. 


“Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko had 
visited the President cn October 18. 
"See 1951 volume, this series, p. 438. 
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“And the United States, finds it dif-. 


ficult to withdraw when our vital interests 
are involved. 
. Mr. Lawrence: Mr. President, were you 
tempted at any ume when Gromyko sat ἡ 
there open-faced and said that there were no 
offensive weapons, to just get up and go to 
your desk and pick up a photograph 
THE PRESIDENT. No, because our informa- 
uon was incompiete and we had not com- 
pletely determined what our policy would 
be. The information came in Tuesday, our 
conversation was on Thursday: We were 
carrying out intensive reconnaissance. We 
were still considering the advisability of an- 
other course of action. And therefore, it 


τ would have been very unwise for us to in- | 
οι form him i in detail what we knew. We did 
‘not vant to give him the satisfaction’ of an- ~ 


I think it 


nouncing what he was doing. 


" vas very: impo. .ant that the United States. 
- announced ‘it before he did.” 


Mr. Lawrence:. We migh: have lost the 

initiative then? 
_ THE PRESIDENT. Yes. He might have an- 
nounced it, and we would have been re- 
sponding then to an initiative of theirs. This 
way we held the initiative. So it was very 
important that we not tell him, although I 
did not mislead him, because as 1 say, 1 read 
my September statement, and he must have 
wondered why I was reading it. But he did 
not respond. 

[17-] Mr. Vanocur: Mr. President, a lot 
of people have said that it is necessary—and 
these are a lot of the demonologists who have 
some knowledge about the Soviet Union— 
that it is necessary for an American President: 
to protect Mr. Khrushchev, because he is the 
best Soviet prime minister we will ever get. 
Do you feel that is really the duty of an 
American President or is it the duty of an 
American President to protect the national 
interest? 

THE PRESIDENT. No, [ don’t think it is our 
duty to protect Mr. Khrushchev. This argu- 
ment that his successor would be worse—I 
don't know what his successor will be like. 
What I think is our duty is to try to protect 
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clashing. over an ‘arca of vital importance. 
So that 1' think is a‘very salutary fact. But 
I don’t think we are about to sce 2 whole 
change in Communist policy. 

Mr. Herman: Would there have been any 
breakthrough if theze had been interna- 
tional inspection of Cuba allowed, do you 
think, a start, a thin edge of a wedge? 

THE PREsIDENT. No, I don't think that 
would have materially affected it, because 1 
don’t think we would have gotten the kind 
of inspection which really is necessary, be- 
cause a totalitarian system cannot accept the 
kind of inspection which really is desirable. 
What you are saying really is that Cuba be 


"Opened, the Soviet Union be opened: + -They. 
are not going to open it, because a totalitarian 


system must exist only in secrecy. 


Mr. Herman: Have the inspections that’. 


we have had anywhere in the world, fat ἐχ- 
ample, i in North Korea, or any place else, 
given you any hope that it will work as a 
system? 

THE PRESIDENT. No, the camera I think is 
actually going to be our best inspector. 

Mr. Lawrence: Ms. President, is there 
anything in the end of the Cuban crisis or 
the substantial end of it, at least getting off 
a fever pitch, and other problems around 


the world that would lead you to think thar 


a summit meeting would be useful any dme 
in the near future? 

THE PRESENT. No,o-~ -c now. 
that the Vienna mecting was useful. 


¥ think 


ft was 


_ useful for me, and J thiak—~but I don’t think — 
we should go back to that, unless we really ὁ 


see our way clear to making an agreement 
on nuclear testing or dis :mament, or in 
Europe itself, coming to some understand- 
ing. That is what we really want to do. 
As I say, this is too dangerous a period for 
us to be or co want to have a tension between 
the Soviet Union and the United Scates, and 


therefore I think we should encourage any ~ 


relaxation of their policy of supporting those 
causes hostile tous. But until we see some 
breakthrough in some one area, { den't see 
there is much advantage in Mr. Khrushchev 
and I meeting, even though we have bees in 


dangerous position always, 


New York through our representatives, but 
I don't think there is a need for us to meet 
now. I think probably he feels the same 
way. 

{19.] Mr. Lawrence: Many expected, 
Mr. President, that Berlin would “hot up” 
right after our elections. That seemed to 
be the Umerable, perhans incorrectly. Is 


there any feeling on your part that what hap-- 


pened in Cuba has Sed to greater caution in 
Beslin in so far as the Soviet and East Ger- 
man Governments are concerned? 


©. THe presmeNnt. Oh, I think the Chair Ὁ 
“/ man—nobddy wants to go through what we Ὁ 
> went thrdugh’in Cuba very often; aad Το 
" “think they realize that West Berlin is a vita) 
- dnterest.to us, and-chat we are commined 
“there, and that we.are going to stay“theie, ©. 


On the other hand, he bas a very vital in- 


“terest in East Germany, in trying to prop 


up that regime, an! trying to solidify his 
position in Eastern Europe. So Berlin is a 
pertcularly be- 
cause of its geography, because we have to 
keep communications to an area which is 
120 miles behind their lines so this always 


gives them a chance to tighten the grip on 
ποὺς windpipe there. But Jwould think be 


would proceed with some care, because I 


‘think he realizes it is the combination of a 


vital interest and one which has the chance 
of a direct encounter. So thar { think thar, 
as [ say, Mr. Kheushchev’s speech showed 
that he knows. And those who are attack- 
ing Mr. Khrasbchev tn the Communist 
camp, particularly che Chinese, as being too 
soft—I thiok Mr. Khrushchev realizes the 
care with which he must proceed now, as 
do we. 

[Ξο.]Ὶ Mr. Herman: Would you explain, 
sir, why you said in your toast to Chancellor 
Adenauer that this was a turning point, a 
new ¢ra in histery? 

THE pRestpenT. [ think it is a climactic 
period. We have had a number of them. 
It is not the, but it is—after all, Cuba was 
the first ume that the Soviet Union and the 
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communication, and therefore I think atleast.” 
we have some—and we are in negotiation. ἐπ sss 


ΜΝ makes this a very: important, period. « 
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* United States directly faced cach other with’ 
the prospect of the use of military forces 
-being used by the United States and the 
Soviet Union, which could possibly have 
escalated into a nuclear struggle. That is 
an important fact. Secondly, the Chinese- 
Indian struggle, between these two enor- 
mous.countries, the two largest countries in 
the world, when the Soviet has devoted 
so many years to building its policy of friend- 
ship with India, the fact chat China then at- 


tacked them. And third, the relation be- - 


tween the Soviet Union and China, as ἃ 
result of the Sino-Indian dispute, as a result 
of the United States dispute with the Soviet 
Union over Cuba, I would say that that 


yee 
~ oy 


fan] Mx. Vanocur:: Sir, how do- you as 


the leader of the Western alliance, of the 
strongest member nation,. how do you. get: 


τς the European countries, which are ‘becoming 


increasingly more independent, increasingly . 
more prosperous, which is what you said you 
hoped they would become, how do you get 
them to follow your lead? Apparently 
Secretaries McNamara and Rusk have‘not- 
.come back with an altogether satisfactory 
report from the NATO meeting, the Euro- 
peans seem unwilling to build conventional 
forces. Do you have any ‘Ereat power. to.. 
determine 
"THE PRESIDENT. No} i in the first place you | 


can do your part. We are doing our part. 


We have—our troops in Western Europe are 
the best equipped, we have six divisions, 
which is about a fourth of all of the divisions 
on the- Western front. They are the best 
equipped. They can fight tomorrow, which 
is not true of most of the other units. So we 
are doing our part there, and we are also 
providing the largest naval force in the 
world. We are also providing the nuclear 
force in the warld, and we are also carrying 
out the major space program for the free 
world, as well as carrying the whole burden 
in South Viet-Nam. So the United States ts 
more than doing its part. We hope Western 
Europe will make a greater effort on its own, 
both in developing conventional forces, and 
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in assistance to ‘the underdeveloped world. 
Now, we can’t force them to do it We 
can’t say, “Well, if you won't do it, we are 


‘going to withdraw our forces and leave 


Europe naked.” But [ think the United 
States has done pretty well in carrying its 
burdens, and we hope that Western Europe, 
now that it is prosperous, will do its part. 
We put $12 billion in Western Europe in 4 
years, from "48 to '52. The amount of assist- 
ance we have given Latin America for the 
Alliance for Progress is a fraction of that. 

So we have a right, it seems to me, as we 
have done and proven that we are not sun- 


shine soldiers with respect to Europe itself, 


: there isn’t a: country in Europe that is put- 
" ting, o£ the countries thar: wwe are. talking. ose 
about, that is. putting aS many men and'as ἡ 


large a proportion of its populatioa and its 


- -gross national product into defense as we are. 


"+ [32] Mr: Vanocur: Well, sir, do-you 


reach a point where you have to say, “Fish or 
cut bait; I can’t go to the American people 
and ask them to assume this burden if they 
know that you are going to do this?” For 
example, the Skybolt. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, look at the Skybolt. 
The United States has developed the Skybolt. 
We put in $350 million into Skybclt. No 


‘other.country has put anything into the... 
‘actual manufacture of Skybolt. 


If we com- 
pleted it, the British would have bought a 
huadred missiles, we would have bought a 
thousand. [τ would have cost us §2.5 billion. 
We today pay 30 percent of the infrastructure 
costs of NATO, the supply lines co the depots - 
in Europe. It costs us about $3 billion in our 
baiance of payments. The aid we give 
around the world is—you know, the Ameri- 
can people are very critical, and the Amert- 
can press prints a lot of bad news, because 
bad news is news and good news is not news, 


50 they get an impression always that the 


United States is not doing its part. When 
I just think of what we have done for 15 
years, since "45, the countries we have sus- 
tained, che alliances of which we are the 
whole, the center, the willingness of the 
United States to accept burdens all 2round 


